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activity must wait upon a definition of the 
objectives of the activity. Before the worker can 
be instructed in the technique of any occupation, 
‘someone must have formulated clearly what is 
‘to be accomplished. The ultimate goal to be 
attained must determine the character of the train- 
ing to be given. 

These principles apply with particular force in 
the field of education. It has been only as the 
ims and objectives of education have become 
more or less clearly defined that it has been pos- 
“sible to set up training courses for teachers. At 
first these aims were very concrete and definite, 
: and the training of teachers very simple and direct. 
Thomas Jefferson envisaged a day when all the 
people of the United States should be educated. 
‘But education meant to him simply the ability to 
‘read and write and cipher. Under such a concept 
‘of education any one was qualified to teach who 
‘could read fluently, write legibly, and manipulate 
with ease the ordinary processes in arithmetic. 
With the exception of the few chosen ones who 
“were to go on to college, the mastery of these 
‘fundamental processes was regarded as all that was 
‘necessary for the individual to discharge his duties 
‘as a citizen and a useful member of the community. 
‘The home was largely an independent social unit 
and the major part of the child’s education was 
‘obtained there. In that day life was simple and 
few demands were made upon the individual. 


it 


_ In this day, however, when many of our in- 
ustries demand greater administrative skill and 
ersatility of mental equipment than was de- 
anded to operate the federal government a 
entury ago, the life of the average citizen is vastly 
ifferent. The schools have endeavored to keep 
ace with the social and economic development 
f the country, and so it is obvious that educa- 
ion cannot be as simple as formerly, nor its aims 
and objectives as clearly and easily defined as 
they once were. The oft reiterated cry that the 
chools should return to the three R’s is as futile 
as it would be to demand that industry should go 
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back to the shoemaker’s bench or the blacksmith’s 
forge. 

It is apparent, therefore, that the objectives of 
education must be restated from time to time to 
meet the changing demands made upon the 
schools. Many such statements have been made, 
but it is clear that none could be final. Changing 
conditions bring new demands, and new demands, 
new objectives. Only the most general statement 
could long be accepted as satisfactory. Thus Spen- 
cer’s definition of education as preparation for 
complete living may be accepted as a general state- 
ment, but opinions of what constitutes complete 
living and how to prepare for it may differ widely 
under varying social conditions. Perhaps the best 
statement of the objectives of education for prac- 
tical use is that made by the Commission on the 
Reorganization of Secondary Education: (1) 
Health, (2) Command of fundamental processes, 
(3) Worthy home membership, (4) Vocation, 
(5) Citizenship, (6) Worthy use of leisure, and 
(7) Ethical character. 

Dr. John Louis Horn says: ‘The outstanding 
fact about these educational objectives, as about 
all the others proposed, is that as such they do not 
admit of differentiation. In other words, we must 
desire that all the children found in the public 
schools shall, as result of their schooling, become 
healthy, have a command of the fundamental proc- 
esses, be worthy members of the home and com- 
monwealth, follow a calling, make worthy use of 
leisure, and live ethically. The goals are single for 
all types of mind. Not the goals but the means 
of achieving them must differ.” 

In this quotation, Dr. Horn has stated part but 
not all of the difficulty. Even if we accept the state- 
ment of objectives of the Commission on Re- 
organization of Secondary Education, we cannot 
agree that either the goals themselves or the means 
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of achieving them are single and unchanging. 
While we admit that these goals are essential ends 
toward which every child should aspire, yet we 
should recognize that the goals cannot mean the 
same accomplishment to each. Even health, which 
is perhaps the most general of all the objectives, 
cannot mean the same to all. We want each in- 
dividual to enjoy the highest measure of mental 
and physical health that the natural limits of his 
organism will permit. This is certainly not the 
same for each. Our friends of the medical pro- 
fession know that health for one person does not 
mean the same level of efficiency as health for 
another. It is when we come to such an objective 
as citizenship, however, that the fallacy of this 
assumption stands out most glaringly. While we 
must desire that each child become a good citizen 
we certainly do not expect each one to function in 
the same capacity in the state. The wise teacher has 
ceased to say that every boy born in the United 
States has a chance to be president some day. She 
knows it is not true. Good citizenship possesses 
within its scope vast ranges of possibility of serv- 
ice, and it is for the school to recognize the many 
meanings of the term and to train the child to dis- 
charge the type of service for which nature has best 
equipped him. 

Provision for the education of handicapped 
children, like most new movements, has developed 
in a haphazard and unorganized manner. Practi- 
cally no uniformity of procedure exists either 
among the various states or among communities 
within the states. The legal provisions are almost 
as varied as the states enacting them and the local 
arrangements, even among our largest centers of 
population, present an almost infinite variety. In 
some states we find mandatory laws providing for 
certain types of handicapped children and totally 
ignoring other types; in other states, permissive 
laws under which special schools and classes may 
be organized under certain conditions; and in other 
states we find no legal provisions of any kind. 
Again we find some states supporting; most gen- 
erously, the education of certain types of handi- 
capped children through state subsidies, while 
others quite as needy are but meagerly assisted or 
altogether neglected. 

Conservatively estimated, there are 3,000,000 
children in the school population of the United 
States who deviate from the normal, either physi- 


cally or mentally, to such an extent as to require 
special educational provision. Of this number, 
there are enrolled in special schools and classes 
350,000 or a little more than ten per cent of the 
total. There are less than 10,000 teachers of spe- 
cial education employed in the schools of the coun- 
try while to adequately provide for the education 
of 3,000,000 children would require ten times that 
number. 

‘Many of our states are recognizing today that 
the handicapped child has an equal claim with his 
more fortunate brother to an education and that 
it is sound public policy to assist the local school 
units to provide the necessary facilities. This 
means that state funds must be provided and 
state machinery set up for their administration. 
There are many organizations interested in spe- 
cific types of handicapped children. Each of these 
groups is apt to think that its particular cause is 
possessed of peculiar merit. Consequently they 
will strive for its recognition and support without 
regard to the interests of other groups. Each group 
is likely to feel justified in making a special appeal 
for financial support. When this happens con- 
flicts and rivalries are likely to arise, in conse- 
quence of which the interests of all are jeopard- 
ized. It is obvious that to attempt to set up separate 
and distinct machinery for the education of the 
several types of handicapped children, either by 
the state or the local community, would be unwise. 

State educational authorities are coming to feel 
that a central agency equipped to deal with all 
types of handicapped children, through which all 
interested groups may unite to present their needs 
to the legislature and under whose supervision 
state funds appropriated for this purpose may be 
expended, is by far the most efficient type of or- 
ganization. In like manner, cities have found that 
a central department dealing with the whole prob- 
lem is‘most economical and efficient. 

It is apparent then that any program set up by a 
state teacher-training institution, related as it is 
to the state department of education on the one 
hand and to the public school systems on the other, 
must conform to the conditions found most ad- 
vantageous to these institutions. One or two well- 
organized and well-equipped departments, train- 
ing teachers for all types of handicapped children, 
can, without difficulty, meet the demands for spe- 
cial class teachers in any of the more populous 
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states, and, in the more sparsely settled sections, 
one regional school might well meet the needs of 
several states. To establish several such depart- 
ments in a state would result in duplication of ef- 
fort, unnecessary expense, and lowered efficiency. 

It is common knowledge among all those who 
have been active in promoting the cause of the 
handicapped child that one great deterrent to 
progress has been the ignorance of, and the conse- 
quent apathy toward the problem, of school super- 
intendents, principals, and the rank and file of 
teachers. This statement is not made as an indict- 
ment of school administrators and teachers. It is 
merely a statement of fact with regard to a condi- 
tion for which good reasons can be given. Most 
of those persons who have been advanced to ad- 
ministrative positions in our schools received their 
training before the handicapped child was recog- 
nized as a public school problem. As practically 
all work in this field has developed in the past two 
decades, it is not surprising that it has not yet se- 
cured a very prominent place in the thoughts and 
plans of those who control the destinies of our 
schools. There are striking exceptions to this rule, 
however, and it is interesting to note that most 
progress has been made in special education in 
those centers in which the men and women in 
charge of the schools are keenly alive to the issues 
involved. 

The time should come, and soon, when no child 
in our schools shall be called a special child and 
there shall no longer be schools and classes called 
special. If our public schools are to fulfill their 
boasted function of furnishing an education to all 
the children of all the people, then they must fur- 
nish an educational program broad, rich, and 
varied enough to meet the needs of every child 
who is at all capable of receiving an education. 

Much will depend upon the course taken by our 
teacher-training institutions if this objective is to 
be attained. It is necessary that every graduate, 
no matter what his destined field of activity in the 
public schools, be made acquainted with the broad 
educational and social relations of the handi- 
capped to society in general. To this end it is 
desirable that certain basic courses dealing with 
mentally and physically handicapped children be 
included in the curriculum for all teachers, super- 
visors, and principals, preparing for service in the 
elementary schools. 


In the beginning of the work in special edu- 
cation in the public schools, the only source of 
teachers with training or experience was the state 
residential institution. Many of those who later 
became supervisors of the work were drawn from 
this field. Since these institutions are usually or- 
ganized and operated entirely independent of each 
other, common elements in the education of the 
various types of handicapped children were not 
recognized. This same lack of recognition was 
carried over into the public schools and as a result, 
in many places, little common understanding or 
cooperation exists among those dealing with the 
several groups. 

There are common elements in the work with 
these several groups, and economy and efficiency, 
both in the administration of the schools and in the 
training of teachers, demand that they be recog- 
nized and utilized. It is recommended, therefore, 
that all special class teachers pursue certain com- 
mon basic courses in special education. The special 
class teacher should have a general acquaintance 
with and sympathetic interest in the whole field 
of special education, owing to the frequent inter- 
lacing of mental and physical defects, and the close 
social, economic, and, sometimes, educational re- 
lations existing among different types of defective 
children. Breadth and perspective are needed in 
special class work no less than specialization. 

But while we recognize these common phases 
of our problem we must not forget that each type 
of child has his own peculiar handicap and his 
own peculiar educational needs. These must be 
met by specially adapted treatment and training. 
This implies that the teacher of each type must 
master a body of knowledge and acquire tech- 
niques peculiar to her own special task and dis- 
tinct from the requirements of teachers of other 
groups. Therefore, all special class teachers should 
secure, in addition to courses mentioned above, 
technical training for the particular type of work 
they are to pursue. While the basic or fundamental 
special education training may be the same for all 
special class teachers, the specific technical train- 
ing will differ for teachers of the blind, deaf, crip- 
pled, and other types of handicapped children. 

In the past, many teachers have found serious 
difficulty in their efforts to secure credit for work 
done in preparation for teaching certain types of 
handicapped children. This was because the 
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schools in which they had taken courses were with- 
out standing and recognition as teacher training 
institutions. To obviate this difficulty it is highly 
desirable that all teacher training courses should 
be conducted or sponsored by recognized normal 
schools, colleges, or universities. All such insti- 
tutions should be equipped with practice classes 
affording opportunity for observation and practice 
teaching. State residential schools may well be 
used as auxiliary means for studying large groups 
of handicapped children. 

Since this is a field of teaching requiring not 
only the general training demanded of all teach- 
ers, but in addition special and technical training 
pertaining to the particular field, it is desirable 
that the general training of the special class teacher 
be equal to that of the regular grade teacher. This 
training should precede her special training. Since 
the minimum training essential for teaching in the 
grades in the majority of the states is two years 
beyond the high school, it follows that at least two 
years of teacher training work should be a neces- 
sary prerequisite to training as a teacher of special 
education. 

The length of the course of training will neces- 
sarily vary with the requirements for teachers in 
general in the various states. At the present time 
it is doubtful if more than one year can be re- 
quired in the majority of the states. This should 
be the minimum, however, and as fast as condi- 
tions permit, not only undergraduate but gradu- 
ate study should be provided for teachers of special 
education. This is already being done in several 
colleges and universities in the country and rich 
fields of study and research are being provided. 

The question as to whether or not candidates 
for training as teachers of the handicapped should 
have had previous teaching experience with nor- 
mal children has been much discussed. Formerly, 
it was thought that no teacher who had not had 
such previous experience should be regarded as 
qualified. Experience has shown, however, that 
among the most successful teachers of special edu- 
cation are many young persons who entered di- 
rectly upon their work on graduation from college. 
The practice in many states of granting provisional 
certificates, which become permanent only after 
several years of successful teaching, is probably 
the best way to determine the value of teaching 
experience. 


Schools for the Deaf 


Education for the deaf and the partially heari 
was discussed in all its phases at the fiftieth anniver: 
sary meeting of the American Association to Promot 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf last summet 
Proceedings are reported in the October, 1940 issu 
of the Volta Review. Demonstrations presented b- 
the New England Schools for the Deaf illustrated 
principles discussed at each session. The reading 
papers first presented at various nineteenth-centur 
meetings of the Association by Caroline A. Yale 
Mabel Hubbard Bell, Alexander G. Bell, A. L. E 
Crouter, and J. A. Gillespie provided opportunit 
for comparison of the philosophy and methods O. 
education for the deaf then with that expressed i ir 
other addresses by present-day leaders. 

Modern schools for the deaf attempt to tea i 
speech to little children by the same methods as ti 
hearing children, but with greater emphasis on visual 
tactile, and kinesthetic, as well as on auditory sensa 
tions. 

Emil Froeschel’s new method in the oral edicatiog 
of the deaf child consists in teaching him to mak: 
chewing movements and at the same time to vocalize 
He is of the opinion that the simultaneous occurrenc 
of these two activities in primitive man and in ani 
mals can explain the origin of human speech. Ado 
tion of his method gives practice in “flowing speech’. 
which the hearing child learns unconsciously, in co 
trast to the synthetic speech, consisting in the combi 
nation of single sounds, which the deaf child is taught. 

According to another article, education of th: 
blind-deaf includes instruction in music. Schools pr 
fer to accept such children at the age of six, provid 
they have received necessary general training by th 
time. Training in Braille reading begins at the age 
of eight. Ways of creating the proper environment t¢ 
insure the best use of hearing aids in school and out 
side it were suggested. 

Special sessions for parents included papers anc 
discussion on the subjects of the home’s responsi’ 
bility for the child’s success in lip reading, in speech 
and for the child’s general development. The dire 
tor of the home training department of a school fo: 
the deaf told how mothers are taught to instruct thei: 
preschool children in lip reading and language. An’ 
other teacher outlined ways of helping older dea‘ 
children use their lip reading and language at home: 
Objects and books which are helpful in teaching 
speech and vocabulary to young deaf children arc 
named in the articles. 

The part that breath control plays in speech pro: 
duction and the help afforded by the use of residua. 
hearing were also pointed out. 
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